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of the anticipation of the terminology of the doctrine of ideas in section 15 
of the treatise wepl dpxa«?s laTpiKrjs. The phrase alrb i<p' itovrov is 
normal Greek idiom, as is the use of koivoivw with the dative. The use 
of eiSos in the sense of element is, as we have seen, a perfectly natural 
extension of meaning, and early Greek thought would not distinguish 
sharply an element from an elementary quality. All of Plato's language is 
anticipated in this way by earlier writers. He was too great an artist in 
style to coin a Kantian technical terminology. His originality consists 
in the use of these and other expressions to denote the substantive reality 
which he ascribed and was the first consciously and consistently to ascribe 
to all concepts. Isocrates' use of the words e?8os and «5ea may be partly 
dependent on Gorgias and other lost rhetoricians. But it is in the main an 
unintelligent imitation of Plato, an attempt to transfer to his own "phi- 
losophy" his rival's terminology. Professor Taylor speaks in such cases, 
e.g., Helena 10. 45, of "anticipations" of Platonic phraseology. But his 
entire treatment of Isocrates needs revision. For example, commenting 
on 12 . 132, he says, "the object of the passage is to argue that men in general 
are wrong in confusing aristocracy with a government a-n-6 Tifiij/iaTotv. 
But the correct interpretation, as rightly given by Blass (II, 85) is that men 
are wrong in counting both aristocracy and a government cwro Tt,p.r)p.a.T<ov 
among the primary forms of government." This inadvertence is an obiter 
dictum, and does not affect the argument. But when Professor Taylor 
goes on to say that "we have an opposition of l&m and <pvcni, not, as in Plato, 
an identification of them," the matter is more serious. I do not propose 
to argue the point here. It is a mere question of the correct interpretation 
of a half-page of normal Greek and a recognition of the transitional force 
of p-kv ovv. If Professor Taylor will re-read the passage carefully, I am 
confident that he will be of my opinion that there is no opposition between 
l&ea and </>«(TO here, but that they are virtual synonyms in Isocrates as 
they often are in Plato. p AUL Shorey 



Jacques de Tourreil, Traducteur de Dhnosthene. These de doctorat 

presentee a la faculte des lettres de l'universtie de Lyon. Par 

Georges Duhain. Paris: Champion, 1910. Fr. 6. 

This excellent dissertation is an example of a type which I could wish 

were more frequently represented in our own universities. A minor chapter 

of the history of the national literature and the national tradition of classical 

scholarship, thoroughly and intelligently studied, is a far more profitable 

piece of work than are half of the desperate attempts to prove something 

which isn't so which go by the name of "investigations." 

But who is Jacques de Tourreil ? And why should anybody turn aside 
at this date to make a study of him? Jacques de Tourreil was a minor 
literary celebrity and academician of the latter half of the age of Louis XIV 
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whose reputation was made by a translation of Demosthenes of which he 
lived to publish a third revised and greatly improved edition. Boileau once 
said of him, "That man is no fool, far from it — and yet what a monster he 
has made of Demosthenes." This censure referred to the turgid and peri- 
phrastic diction of the first edition of his translation, which was undertaken 
with the laudable purpose of forming the translator's own oratorical style. 
M. Duhain shows in detail how in successive editions these redundancies 
were pruned away and how De Tourreil, warming to his task, was led on to 
study his author seriously and, for that age, critically, until he merited the 
praise of being the first French translator who made any effort to establish 
the text with which he was dealing. 

In addition to this, his main theme, M. Duhain enlarges his subject to 
include a history of the art of translation in France, a study of seventeenth 
century scholarship, a biography of De Tourreil, setting forth his relation to 
the leading literary men of. the time, to the French academy, and to the 
famous " quarrel of the ancients and the moderns." A useful bibliography 
is appended. It is, I repeat, a solid yet readable piece of work of a type which 
may be commended to American candidates for the doctorate. 

Paul Shorey 



The First Grammar of the Language Spoken by the Bontoc Igorot, 
with a Vocabulary and Texts, Mythology, Folk-Lore, Historical 
Episodes, Songs. By Dr. Carl Wilhelm Seidenadel. Chi- 
cago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1909. 10fX8|, pp. xxiv-j- 
588, 13 plates. 

The speech of the Bontok Ig6rot is one of the numerous Philippine 
languages belonging to the Indonesian branch of the great Malayo-Poly- 
nesian family which extends from Madagascar eastward through the East 
Indies to Hawaii and the Marquesas Islands of the eastern Pacific. 

The best known and most widely spoken of the Philippine languages 
are the Tagalog, Bikol, and Iloko (Luz6n Island), and the Bisaya of the 
southern islands of the group. Of the many others may be mentioned 
Pampanga, Pangasinan, and Ibanag, spoken on Luz6n, and Sulu, spoken 
in the Sulu Archipelago. But no less important to the student of linguistics 
are the minor speech groups of the more primitive hill tribes including the 
Bontok Ig6rot of North Luz6n. 

Some very creditable work in comparative Philippine studies has in 
recent years been done by Blake, Scheerer, Saleeby, and others, and a few 
vocabularies of little-known tribes have been collected in connection with 
ethnological research, but the first scientific treatise of the facts of a Philip- 
pine language as a whole is that of Dr. Seidenadel, a Doctor of Philosophy 
of the University of Chicago and a former member of its faculty in the 
departments of Greek and Latin. 



